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MONTANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 


Nation's  State  Health  Agencies  Just  Stay  Ahead 
Of  Inflation  1977-81;  Montana  Behind  by  11.5% 


According  to  "The  Nation's  Health," 
the  funding  of  basic  programs  for  all  of 
the  nation's  state  health  departments 
did  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion in  the  five  years  from  1977  through 
1981 ,  and  since  that  time  they  probably 
have  not  done  that  well. 

Although  the  total  of  the  states'  health 
funding  increased  from  $2.9  billion  in 
1977  to  $4.9  billion  in  1981,  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  the  agency  funding 
rose  only  3  percent  per  year. 

In  Montana,  the  situation  is  decidedly 
worse! 

Here,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1977  totaled  $18,524,580 
and  by  fiscal  year  1981  had  increased  to 
only  $18,822,235,  and  that  is  without 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

So,  while  the  average  state  health  de- 
partment in  the  nation  saw  its  funding 
rising  only  3  percent  each  year  (when 
adjusted  for  inflation),  Montana's  de- 
partment was  showing  a  2Vi  percent  de- 
crease each  year  (when  adjusted  for  in- 
flation). 

And,  whereas  the  quoted  report  from 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  Reporting  System  noted 
that  since  1977  through  1981  the  nation's 
state  health  departments  "probably 


have  not  done  that  well,"  there  is  no 
"probably"  in  Montana  —  it's  a  fact. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  current 
biennium,  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priations for  the  Montana  depart- 
ment total  $18,271,144  —  actually 
less  than  the  department's  expen- 
ditures at  either  the  beginning  or 
ending  fiscal  years  of  the  1977- 
1981  report! 

According  to  the  report,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  large  increases  in  funds  for 
the  supplemental  feeding  programs  for 
women,  infants  and  children  (WIC) 
which  the  nation's  state  health  depart- 
ments received  during  the  five  years  of 
the  study,  the  agencies  would  have  in- 
creased in  expenditures  at  only  Vi  per- 
cent per  year. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  period,  between 
1980  and  1981,  the  state  health  depart- 
ments actually  lost  ground  slightly,  with 
a  less  than  1  percent  decrease  in  infla- 
tion-adjusted expenditures,  and  de- 
creases in  services  and  staffing  levels. 

The  Association  of  State  and  Territor- 
ial Health  Officers  (ASTHO)  contends: 
"The  specter  of  even  greater  reductions 
in  the  future  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  conditions  of  many  states  have  de- 
teriorated since  1981  (not  the  case  in 
Montana),  and  concurrently  federal  sup- 


port for  many  public  health  programs 
has  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent." 

As  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation newspaper  article  said,  "One  of 
the  most  striking  changes  noted  in  the 
five-year  ASTHO  review  is  the  drop  in  in- 
flation-adjusted federal  funding,  other 
than  funding  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  WIC  program. 

"This  decline  was  taking  place  before 
the  current  Administration  implemented 
its  cost-cutting  proposals  in  its  first  bud- 
get." 

The  non-WIC  conglomerate  of  federal 
funds,  most  of  which  came  from  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  calculated 
in  1977  dollars,  fell  from  $701 .2  million  in 
1977  to  $598  million  in  1981,  fora  decline 
of  about  15  percent. 

The  ASTHO  report  says  the  portion  of 
state  health  departments'  budgets  paid 
by  these  federal  funds  fell  from  27  to  22 
percent.  Montana's  for  the  biennium  is 
72.9  percent  federal. 

The  decrease  in  support  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Servi- 
ces and  other  agencies  is  often  masked, 
ASTHO  explains,  by  the  fact  that  USDA 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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THE  PIE  AND  ITS  PIECES . . .  Total  public  health  expenditures 
by  the  nation's  state  health  agencies  (SHAs)  and  local  health 
departments  (LHDs)  in  fiscal  year  1981  were  $6,328  billion, 


shown  by  SHA  and  LHD  percentages  in  the  first  pie  graph,  by 
source  of  funds  in  the  second,  and  by  program  area  in  the 
third. 
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Nation's  State  Health  Agencies 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

funds  —  99  percent  of  which  go  to  the 
WIC  feeding  programs  carried  out  in 
state  health  departments  —  increased  in 
1977  inflation-adjusted  dollars  from 
$235  million  to  $580  million. 

By  comparison,  the  Montana  de- 
partment's WIC  monies  went  from 
$2,607,096  in  1977  to  $4,725,352  in 
1981,  an  81  percent  increase  with- 
out adjustment  for  inflation,  while 
the  national  increase  after  adjust- 
ment was  nearly  double  that  at  149 
percent. 

Commenting  on  the  years  since  the 
fiscal  year  1981  end  of  the  study, 
ASTHO  notes  that  although  data  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  are  not  yet  complete,  from 
1981  to  1982  federal  legislation  consoli- 
dating 15  categorical  programs  into  two 
block  grants  went  into  effect  and  cut 
appropriations  for  these  and  other 
grants  by  about  25  percent. 

In  its  profile  of  public  health  agencies, 
both  state  and  local,  the  report  found 
that  state  health  agencies  and  the  more 
than  3,000  local  health  departments 
spent  a  total  of  $6,328  billion  in  1981  (see 
pie  charts,  bottom  of  Page  1). 

That  total  compares  to  the  equivalent 
of  71  percent  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  budget  for  that  year  and  about 


10  percent  of  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment spent  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
that  year. 

In  expenditures  by  population  within 
their  jurisdictions,  state  health  depart- 
ments vary  widely  —  from  $8  to  $132  per 
capita.  However,  half  of  all  the  nation's 
state  health  departments  fall  between 
$14  and  $24  on  this  scale. 

Montana's  per  capita  expendi- 
ture is  $23  —  high  in  that  one-half 
of  all  the  departments  grouping, 
but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  total 
scale. 

Also,  as  the  ASTHO  report  cautions, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  this  type 
of  comparison  can  be  misleading  — 
some  of  the  state  health  agencies  oper- 
ate hospitals  and/or  other  institutions, 
mental  health  programs,  etc.,  whereas  in 
other  cases  those  activities  might  be  in 
other  state  agencies. 

By  far  the  largest  numbers  of  identi- 
fied employees  in  the  nation's  health 
departments,  the  report  notes,  are  regis- 
tered nurses,  with  other  large  contin- 
gents made  up  by  licensed  practical 
nurses;  clinical  laboratory,  biological 
and  medical  technologists  and  related 
occupations;  engineers,  sanitarians  and 
related  occupations;  and  administrative 
and  managerial  occupations. 


Rubella  Vaccine  Risk  Insufficient 
To  Warrant  Terminating  Pregnancy 


In  the  study  group,  no  babies  were  re- 
ported born  with  congenital  rubella  syn- 
drome, which  is  characterized  by  symp- 
toms including  cataracts  and  glaucoma, 
heart  disease,  hearing  loss,  jaundice,  re- 
tardation and  bone  disease. 

The  CDC  study  specifically  found  "no 
evidence"  that  RA  27-3  rubella  vaccine 
—  the  only  one  currently  available  solely 
for  rubella  —  causes  congenital  rubella 
syndrome,  or  CRS,  and  comparatively 
few  other  birth  defects  were  reported. 


While  rubella  vaccine  still  isn't  recom- 
mended for  pregnant  women,  federal 
health  researchers  say  the  risk  of  com- 
plications for  their  children  is  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  terminating  preg- 
nancy. 

An  Associated  Press  newsstory  said 
the  national  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, Atlanta,  GA,  released  data  from  959 
pregnant  women  who  received  rubella 
vaccine  within  three  months  before  or 
after  conception,  between  1971  and 
1982. 
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Sylva  Named 
New  Division 
Administrator 


Yvonne  S.  Sylva 


In  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Montana  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences,  Yvonne  S.  Sylva 
was  selected  as  administrator  of  the  new 
management  services  division. 

Sylva,  who  has  more  than  six  years  of 
experience  in  the  department's  various 
bureaus  and  divisions,  will  now  preside 
over  the  microbiology  and  chemistry 
laboratory  section,  word  processing  and 
technical  services  section,  reference 
and  film  library  section,  and  data  pro- 
cessing section. 

She  first  joined  the  department  in  Sep- 
tember, 1975,  and  worked  for  nearly  a 
year  as  a  public  health  educator  in  the 
alcohol  services  division.  She  returned 
in  July,  1977,  as  a  health  planner  and  in 
May,  1978,  became  an  administrative 
officer  with  the  health  services  division. 

A  graduate  of  Great  Falls  High  School, 
Sylva  received  her  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  sociology/psychology  from 
the  College  of  Great  Falls.  She  went  on 
to  obtain  a  master's  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  Golden  Gate  University  in 
San  Francisco. 

Before  joining  the  department,  she 
was  social  services  supervisor  for  Great 
Falls  School  District  1  for  approximately 
4  years  and  also  was  supervisor  of  the 
Providence  Socialization  Center,  an 
alcohol  treatment  program  in  Great 
Falls,  for  nearly  a  year. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Family  Teaching  Center  in 
Helena. 


Half  of  all  the  money  spent  on  health 
care  in  the  United  States  goes  to  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes  and  similar  institu- 
tions. 
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Much  Comment  on  Mysterious  Malady  of  AIDS 


The  medically  mysterious  malady  of 
AIDS  (acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome) has  brought  about  an  alliance  of 
the  medical  community  and  the  mass 
media  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  public 
access  to  the  latest  information. 

AIDS  is  a  disease  of  unknown  origin 
which  destroys  the  host  body's  immune 
system,  leaving  the  afflicted  person  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  viruses  and  bacterial 
infections. 

In  mid-August,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service's  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta,  GA,  reported  1 ,972  cases  identi- 
fied since  June,  1981,  and  said  38  per- 
cent of  the  victims  had  died.  (Only  one 
case  has  been  diagnosed  in  Montana.) 

Earlier,  the  CDC  said  the  highest  per- 
centage of  occurrence  has  been  in 
homosexual  or  bisexual  males  at  72  per- 
cent; intravenous  drug  users,  17  per- 
cent; Haitian  immigrants,  4  percent,  and 
hemophiliacs,  1  percent. 

Although  the  remaining  6  percent  of 
the  victims  to  that  time  did  not  appear  to 
fit  into  those  high-risk  categories,  it  in- 
cludes children  born  to  addicted  par- 
ents, female  sex  partners  of  bisexual 
males  and  intravenous  drug  users,  other 
transfusion  cases,  and  36  seemingly 
risk-free  heterosexual  males. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  recent 
gleanings  from  the  media: 

Editors  of  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine,  the  Annals  of  Internal 
Medicine,  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  Sci- 
ence magazine  announced  they 
are  expediting  publication  of  arti- 
cles related  to  AIDS  to  help  im- 
prove public  information  and  give 
access  to  the  latest  research. 
— o— 

On  the  same  day  that  Secretary  Mar- 
garet Heckler  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  announced 
a  $22  million  grant  request  for  research 
on  the  deadly  disease,  President  Reagan 
said  he  will  ask  Congress  for  $40  million 
for  AIDS  research  next  year. 

— o— 

Seeking  to  allay  fears  about  AIDS, 
Secretary  Heckler  shook  hands  with  and 
stroked  the  shoulder  of  a  hospitalized 
victim,  saying,  "AIDS  is  my  No.  1  priority. 
The  concerns  by  the  public  are  so  irra- 
tional, it  isolates  AIDS  victims."  She 
added  that  the  public  must  be  made 
aware  the  disease  cannot  be  contracted 
through  a  handshake  or  any  other 
casual  contact.  The  only  way  one  can 
get  the  disease,  Heckler  said,  is  through 
repeated  sexual  contact  or  by  using  a 
contaminated  needle.  Two  months 
earlier,  she  donated  a  pint  of  blood  to 
call  attention  to  the  national  blood  short- 
age which  had  been  created  by  public 
fear  of  AIDS  and  to  "assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  donating  blood  is  100  per- 
cent safe." 

—  o— 


The  Canadian  government  in  Ottawa 
named  11  experts  to  a  new  national  ad- 
visory committee  to  help  fight  AIDS. 
Thirty-three  confirmed  cases  have  been 
reported  to  Canadian  officials  and  20 
victims  have  died. 

— o— 

Medical  officials  said  the  deaths  of 
three  Los  Angeles  county  infants  who 
received  blood  transfusions  shortly  after 
birth  might  be  related  to  an  outbreak  of 
AIDS.  Dr.  Joseph  Church,  a  pediatrician 
who  treated  two  of  the  infants  said  he 
was  "95  percent  sure"  the  infants  had 
AIDS  picked  up  during  transfusions  and 
noted  neither  showed  signs  of  contract- 
ing AIDS  for  6  to  8  months  after  birth,  a 
typical  incubation  period  for  the  disease. 
Loren  Lieb,  a  public  health  epidemiolo- 
gist with  the  county  department  of 
health  services,  said  her  department  had 
reported  three  cases  of  AIDS  to  CDC. 
Nationwide,  as  of  July  1 ,  CDC  had  listed 
21  AIDS  cases  among  infants,  but  most 
of  those  cases  were  infants  born  to  par- 
ents in  high  risk  groups. 

— o— 

Some  would-be  donors  confused  by 
the  AIDS  epidemic  refused  to  give  blood 
in  early  summer  months,  causing  a  drop 
in  blood  supplies  in  some  American 
cities,  health  officials  told  the  Associated 
Press.  Officials  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Chicago  and  New  Jer- 
sey reported  contributions  lagging  10  to 
12  percent  below  normal  and  donations 
also  fell  below  hoped-for  levels  in  De- 
troit and  Miami.  But  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  which  together  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  the  reported 
cases  of  AIDS,  blood  donations  were  re- 
ported at  normal  levels.  Health  officials 
insist  donors  are  erroneous  in  their  be- 
lief that  AIDS  can  be  contracted  by 
giving  blood. 

— o  — 

A  group  of  New  York  scientists  and 
doctors  challenged  reports  saying  Hai- 
tians as  a  group  are  more  probable  to  get 
AIDS  and  cited  foreign  studies  which 
show  up  to  70  percent  of  the  Haitian  vic- 
tims listed  by  the  CDC  are  probably  also 
homosexual  or  bisexual.  Alix  Mathieu, 
an  immunologist  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  a  consultant  to  the  Inter- 
national AIDS  Task  Force,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  language  barrier  and  the 
reluctance  of  Haitian  homosexuals  to 
discuss  a  sexual  preference  that  istaboo 
in  their  country,  but  CDC  stood  by  its 
own  findings. 

— o — 

Laboratory  tests  by  scientists  at  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  sug- 
gested a  naturally  occurring  substance 
produced  by  the  white  blood  cells  of 
persons  with  normal  immune  systems 
might  help  fight  the  severe  immunologi- 
cal deficiencies  seen  in  AIDS  victims. 
The  substance  is  interleukin-2,  which  is 
— 3— 


produced  by  normal  lymphocytes,  a 
kind  of  white  blood  cell,  in  response  to 
viral  infections  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  scientists  found  that  inter- 
leukin-2 increases  the  infection-fighting 
activity  of  impaired  lymphocytes  from 
AIDS  patients  —  at  least  in  the  test  tube. 
Whether  it  will  help  AIDS  patients  is  not 
yet  known,  according  to  Dr.  Alain  Rook 
of  FDA's  national  center  for  drugs  and 
biologies,  who  represented  the  group 
working  on  interleukin-2  at  an  American 
Society  for  Virology  symposium  at  Mi- 
chigan State  University  in  East  Lansing. 
— o — 

Officials  of  a  dozen  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities  decried  the  "increasing 
burden  on  local  governments  to  provide 
medical,  psychological,  housing,  and 
home  health  care  needs  for  AIDS  vic- 
tims" and  said  they  urgently  need  addi- 
tional federal  funds  to  continue  their 
battle  against  the  disease.  Dr.  Stuart 
Shapiro,  commissioner  of  the  Philadel- 
phia health  department,  said  he  recently 
determined  hospital  costs  average 
$45,000  for  each  AIDS  victim.  The  big 
city  health  department  heads  also  want 
the  federal  government  to  help  quiet 
public  fears  about  AIDS.  They  said  they 
need  educational  campaigns  stressing 
that  the  often  fatal  disease  is  not  apt  to 
spread  throughout  the  nation. 

— o — 

A  toll-free  telephone  number, 
1-800-342-AIDS,  has  been  opened 
24  hours  daily  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servi- 
ces to  still  the  myths  and  fears 
about  the  disease.  Also,  a  leaflet, 
"Facts  on  AIDS,"  is  available  free 
by  writing  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Room 
721-H,  200  Independence  Ave. 
SW,  Washington,  DC  20201.  And, 
a  separate  publication,  "AIDS  In- 
formation Bulletin,"  is  being  sent 
twice  monthly  to  health  profes- 
sionals, researchers,  state  and  lo- 
cal officials,  and  other  groups 
interested  in  developments  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease. 
A  study  published  in  Science  maga- 
zine says  scientists  studying  hemophil- 
iacs say  they  have  uncovered  more  evi- 
dence that  a  virus  might  be  involved  in 
spreading  AIDS.  The  study  notes  an  un- 
usually high  number  of  hemophiliacs, 
who  are  at  increased  risk  of  getting 
AIDS,  show  signs  of  being  exposed  to  a 
virus  which  also  infects  many  AIDS  vic- 
tims. The  finding  adds  weight  to  some 
scientists'  suspicions  that  the  virus, 
called  human  T-cell  leukemia  virus  or 
HTLV,  plays  a  key  role  in  AIDS.  But, 
there  still  is  no  direct  evidence  that  it 
causes  the  disease,  they  add.  Studies  of 
blood  from  172  people  suffering  from 
hemophilia,  an  inherited  bloc^l  disorder, 
but  who  show  no  signs  of  AIDS,  found 
about  1 2  percent  have  evidence  of  expo- 
sure to  the  virus. 


THE  ANDERSONS  ...  at  department  retirement  party. 


Former  Director,  Dr.  Anderson,  Retires 

After  22  Years 
In  Public  Health 
For  Montanans 

Dr.  John  S.  Anderson,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Montana  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  from  No- 
vember, 1961,  until  his  resignation  in 
1975,  retired  at  the  end  of  June  after 
working  22  years  to  improve  public 
health  in  Montana. 

From  1975  until  his  retirement  he 
served  as  administrator  of  the  health 
services  division. 

Anderson  has  no  intention  of 

giving  up  public  service,  however, 

announcing  his  intention  of  run- 
ning for  a  seat  in  the  Montana 

House  of  Representatives  for  the 

1985  legislative  term. 

Anderson,  a  native  of  Kansas,  received 
his  medical  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1948,  and  his  master's  degree 
in  public  health  from  Tulane  University 
in  Louisiana. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Montana  he  served 
as  assistant  health  officer  of  Sedgwick 
county  in  Wichita,  KS,  preventive  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Japan,  and 
as  health  officer  of  the  Pueblo,  CO,  city- 
county  health  department. 

Dr.  Anderson  reminisced  at 

some  length  about  his  experiences 

in  Montana  during  his  retirement 

party  in  Helena.  Excerpts  from 

those  remembrances  follow: 

"Arrived  from  a  long  trip  from  Pueblo, 
Colorado  late  in  November,  1961,  with 
four  children,  wife,  blind  collie,  canary 
and  numerous  household  plants  (Ruth 
wouldn't  leave  without  them)  in  two  cars 
to  find  out  the  house  was  not  ready,  as 
promised,  so  we  lived  two  months  in  a 
motel. 

"When  I  was  hired  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  they  instructed  me  to  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  the  press.  The 
first  day  at  work  I  was  visited  by  a  re- 
porter from  the  Independent  Record 
who  asked  for  my  observations  about 
public  health  in  Montana.  I  said  I  had  just 
arrived,  but  had  been  told  there  were  few 
local  health  departments  in  Montana  . . . 
that  local  health  departments  were  im- 
portant, and  I  would  promote  them.  On 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  the  next  day 
was  the  headline,  ANDERSON  HAS  DIM 
VIEW  OF  MONTANA. 

"This  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what  I 
was  trying  to  convey,  and  I  had  to  explain 
this  to  several  board  members. 

"I  early  became  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  travel  required  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another ...  on  my  first  trip 
from  Helena  to  Forsyth. 

"I  tried,  but  failed,  to  get  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  use  sparsity  of  population  in 
allocating  formula  grants  to  states.  For 


any  given  service,  the  cost  will  increase 
proportionately  with  the  distance  trav- 
eled to  deliver  that  service.  That  seems 
so  obvious.  Montana  and  other  similar 
states  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  it 
costs  us  more  to  deliver  services. 
"One  of  the  things  I  remember 
with  pride  was  the  establishment 
of  Montana's  air  pollution  law.  It 
was  not  easy  and  required  bills  in 
three  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Phosphate 
plant  at  Garrison  undoubtedly 
'helped'  to  get  this  legislation 
passed  . . .  The  next  step  . . .  was  to 
establish  air  quality  standards  .  . . 
"We  were  the  first  state  to  have  an  air 
quality  standard  for  fluoride.  We  did  re- 
ceive considerable  help  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  but 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  our  own 
Ben  Wake. 

"One  of  the  EPA  individuals  who  gave 
us  the  most  help  and  who  testified  at  our 
hearings  subsequently  was  transferred 
to  where  he  was  no  longer  available 
to  us.  We  wondered  if  this  was  akin  to 
assigning  troublesome  FBI  agents  to 
Butte." 

Dr.  Anderson  spoke  of  some  research 
he  had  undertaken  in  order  to  write  a 
history  of  the  department: 

"I  realized  the  rich  heritage  that  is  ours 
because  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
these  early  health  leaders  . . .  One  has  to 
admire  what  was  accomplished  with  so 
little  in  the  way  of  financial  resources. 
"...  I  had  to  envy  the  direct  way 
in  which  they  went  about  doing 
their  business.  In  1903,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Tuttle  was  investigating 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  the 
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Norris  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Judith  River,  he  ordered  the  ranch- 
house  to  be  burned  down.  No  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  no 
court  order,  no  concern  about 
legal  problems  —  just  burn  down 
the  house,  and  it  was  done. 
"Every  time  I  faced  opposition  in 
securing  an  adequate  appropriation  or 
passage  of  bills  in  the  Legislature,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Dr.  Tuttle: 
'Great  is  Montana;  great  are  her  cattle; 
great  are  her  sheep;  great  are  her  mines; 
but  her  people  are  of  little  importance, 
according  to  the  present  laws  with  re- 
gard to  the  prevention  of  disease  among 
the  people.' 

".  .  .  Of  recent  years,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed primarily  as  the  state's  epidemi- 
ologist. This  was  because  funds  did  not 
permit  continuing  the  chief  of  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  bureau,  so  I  acted  in 
that  capacity  as  well  as  serving  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  health  services  divi- 
sion. 

"This  caused  me  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  epidemiology  for  the  depart- 
ment. I  think  of  it  as  the  core  of  the  de- 
partment. That  is  really  why  we  have  a 
health  department  —  to  find  the  causes 
of  disease  and  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rences whenever  possible. 

".  .  .  As  epidemiologist,  I  got  involved 
with  the  endrin  controversy  in  1981 .  The 
department  had  been  requested  to  take 
a  position  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
health  hazard  in  consuming  game,  pri- 
marily upland  game  birds  and  water- 
fowl, that  had  been  contaminated  with 
endrin. 

"There  was  widespread  publicity  on 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Dr.  Anderson  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

this  issue  . . .  (but)  no  consensus  among 
experts  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
problem  or  what  was  to  be  done  about  it. 

"After  considerable  investigation,  I 
.  .  .  concluded  there  was  indeed  a  signi- 
ficant health  hazard  . . .  Montana  was  the 
first  state  to  study  this  problem,  but  if 
it  was  present  in  Montana,  it  would  be 
present  elsewhere. 

"Camera  crews  from  network 
television,  including  Sweden,  de- 
scended on  Helena.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing time  to  be  an  epidemiolo- 
gist!" 

Dr.  Anderson  went  on  to  describe 
some  other  exciting  times  due  to  rabies 
exposures,  and  the  problems  of  getting 
vaccine  where  it  was  needed  in  time  to 
be  effective. 

He  concluded  by  thanking  Dr.  John  J. 
Drynan  and  Dr.  A.C.  Knight  for  their 
understanding  and  cooperation  in  allow- 
ing a  former  director  to  "stay  on  the 
team,"  and  expressing  his  appreciation 
for  the  dedication  and  professionalism 
of  all  those  he  had  worked  with  in  the 
department  over  the  years. 


Cancer  Cases 
and  Deaths: 


Estimates  for  1983 

I  j  Number  of  cases  Q|  Deattii 

In  thousands 

Lung 


135 


126 


Breast 


□  1 1 5 


38 


Prostate 


mm 

Uterus 


75 


24 


55* 


■  10 

Urinary 


57 


19 

Pancreas 

H25 
23 

Leukemia 

EH  24 
16 
Ovary 

'II  carcinomas  ir  situ  [in  original  site]  are 
included  cases  total  more  than  99,000 
Chicago  Tribune  Chart. 
Source  American  Cancer  Society 


More  Popular  Magazines  Feature 
Articles  on  Health  Care,  Costs 


CHANGING  TIMES  —  Grown-ups 
need  shots,  too"  and  "No-appointment 
medical  centers:  Should  you  use  one?" 
(August,  1983);  "How  investors  can 
profit  from  the  HEALTH  CARE  BOOM" 
(June,  1983). 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  —  "The  History 
Of  An  Epidemic"  and  "The  Politics  Of  A 
Plague"  and  "First  Aids"  (August  1, 
1983);  "Madness  In  Their  Method"  (June 
27,  1983). 

BUSINESS  WEEK  —  "The  Upheaval 
In  Health  Care"  and  "Where  Fixed  Hos- 


pital Rates  Are  Easing  The  Pain"  and 
"BW/Harris  Poll:  Health  Costs  Are  Out 
Of  Control"  and  "The  Cure  For  Health 
Care  Costs"  (July  25,  1983). 

TIME  —  "Hunting  for  the  Hidden  Kill- 
ers" and  "Sleuthing  Is  the  Fun"  and  "The 
Real  Epidemic:  Fear  and  Despair"  (July 
4,  1983). 

MOTHER  JONES  —  "Diagnosis:  Ter- 
minal Greed"  (July,  1983). 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  —  "Be- 
nign Violence"  (May,  1983). 


HEALTH  EVENTS  CALENDAR 

(Please  submit  all  items  for  inclusion  in  this  calendar  at  least  two 
months  in  advance  of  scheduled  date  for  event,  if  possible.) 


Date 

Event 

Location 

Sponsors 

September 

17-18 

X-Ray  Techniques 

dim  i  ny  b 

uisi.  ffo  rteaiin 

Care  Learning  Ctr. 

19-21 

National  Conference  of 

Washington,  DO 

Unknown 

Long-Term  Care 

22-24 

State  LPN  convention 

Fv^r^n  +  or^o   1  DMA 
Molilalia  LrlNM 

23-24 

Frontiers  in  Longevity 

oGveriy  miiis,  ua 

1  1^1  A  C/>h^^l  n( 

ucla  bcnool  OT 

Research 

ivieaicme,  oiners 

28 

Video  teleconference 

D  i  1  1  i  n  n  o 

dim  i  ngs 

oi.v.  nospitai 

"Management  of  Senile 

Dementia" 

Meeting  of  Governor's 

Advisory  Council  on  Aging 

28-30 

15th  Annual  Governor's 

Billings 

SRS 

Conference  on  Aging 

29-30 

Counseling  Families  with 

Choteau 

SRS 

Adolescents  (staff  only) 

October 

1-2 

X-Ray  Techniques 

Billings 

Dist.  #6  Health 

Care  Learning  Ctr. 

2 

Diabetes  Update,  1983 

Billings 

ADA  of  Montana 

3-5 

MT  Assoc.  of  Activity  Coor- 

Kalispell 

MT.  Ctr.  of  Geren- 

dinators  Fall  Conference 

tology,  MAAC 

5-7 

Montana  Conference  on 

Helena 

DD  Plan.  &  Adv. 

Developmental  Disabilities 

Carroll  College 

Council,  others 

5-7 

Montana  Nurses'  Associa- 

Butte 

MNA 

tion  annual  convention 

6 

Workshop  on  prevention  of 

Billings 

St.V.  Hospital 

back  injury,  Dr.  Taylor 

6-8 

MT  Medical  Association 

Missoula 

MMA 

annual  meeting 

8 

Holistic  Health  Workshop 

Billings 

Dist.  #6  Health 

Care  Learning  Ctr. 

14-15 

Regional  Orthopedic 

Billings 

St.V.  Hospital 

Conference 

16-18 

MT  Hospital  Association 

Great  Falls 

MHA 

annual  meeting 

20 

ASHET  satellite  tele- 

Billings 

St.V.  Hospital 

conference 

21 

Conflict  Mgt.  &  Motivation 

Billings 

Dist.  #6  Health 

Care  Learning  Ctr. 

27-28 

Regional  pediatric 

Billings 

St.V.  Hospital 

UUI  lltJI  ei  IOC      I  I  dl 

Emergency  Care 


ima  and 
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Impressive  Pair! 


Arthritis 


Ken  McNichols  .  .  .  Karlene  Leen 

Shodair  Receives  $45, 745  Grant 
For  Libraries  Consortium  Needs 


Shodair  Children's  Hospital  of  Helena 
announced  receipt  of  a  $45,745  grant 
from  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
for  a  second  year  of  operation  of  the  Hel- 
ena Area  Health  Science  Libraries  Con- 
sortium (HAHSLC),  for  which  Shodair 
serves  as  headquarters. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  consortium  is 
to  make  the  full  medical  information  re- 
sources of  the  Helena  community  read- 
ily available  to  its  health  science  profes- 
sionals, including  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  therapists,  counselors,  stu- 
dents and  others. 

Participating  in  the  consortium  with 
Shodair  are  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Fort 
Harrison  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Carroll  College,  Montana  State 
Library  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Library. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  is  an  asso- 
ciate member  and  other  health-related 
organizations  are  being  encouraged  to 
participate. 

Some  funds  from  the  grant  are  used  to 
provide  the  services  of  a  professional 

Snoring  Might  Be  'Cut' 

Heavy  snoring  might  be  able  to  be 
stopped  by  having  tissue  removed  from 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  according  to  doc- 
tors at  Stanford  University  school  of 
medicine. 

The  noises  of  eight  problem  snorers 
stopped  or  dropped  to  acceptable  levels 
after  they  underwent  the  operation, 
called  palatopharyngoplasty,  the  doc- 
tors said  in  an  article  for  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Archives  of  Oto- 
laryngology. 


medical  librarian,  Suzy  Holt,  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  consortium  and  provider  of 
MEDLINE  reference  and  research  servi- 
ces at  Shodair. 

According  to  Holt,  part  of  the  funds 
also  will  be  used  to  produce  a  bro- 
chure and  stage  a  workshop  describing 
HAHSLC  and  its  services,  and  to  provide 
a  single  list  of  magazines  and  journals 
subscribed  to  by  the  six  libraries. 

This  "union  list"  has  been  the  highest 
priority  of  the  consortium,  she  added, 
and  will  allow  a  user  at  one  library  to  find 
out  what  journals  and  magazines  are 
available  at  each  of  the  other  libraries. 

Additionally,  $12,000  of  the  grant  is 
earmarked  for  developing  the  collection. 
Members  of  HAHSLC  have  been  study- 
ing their  collections  and  borrowing  prac- 
tices with  the  aid  of  Carroll  College's 
computer.  This  information  will  be  used 
to  determine  which  books  and  journal 
subscriptions  should  be  ordered,  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  pur- 
chases. All  HAHSLC  members  (except 
the  Fort  Harrison  federal  facility,  which 
is  ineligible)  receive  a  portion  of  this 
money. 

Holt  noted  $12,000  worth  of  the  latest 
medical  books  will  "provide  a  great  'shot 
in  the  arm'  to  the  quality  of  information 
immediately  available"  to  Helena  physi- 
cians, and  other  health  professionals. 

"We're  still  taking  suggestions  as  to 
what  is  needed  in  our  area,  so  anyone 
who  is  interested  and  has  an  idea  should 
call  me  at  442-1980  (Shodair),"  she  said. 

The  Helena  consortium  was  the  first  of 
its  type  to  be  established  in  Montana, 
Holt  added,  giving  credit  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  John  M.  Opitz  at  Shodairfor  its  initial 
impetus. 


Victims  Told 
Mobility  Gains 
Independence 

Ken  McNichols  and  Karlene  Leen  (pic- 
tured at  left),  Mesa,  AZ,  impressed  their 
listeners  with  the  necessity  to  keep  mo- 
bile if  they  wished  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence at  a  self-help  for  arthritis  vic- 
tims workshop  in  Helena. 

Leen,  who  has  had  arthritis  since  she 
was  in  her  teens,  is  a  social  worker  spe- 
cializing in  the  problems  of  arthritic  peo- 
ple. McNichols,  her  husband,  is  an  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  counselor,  and 
travels  with  her. 

Although  no  cure  has  been  found  for 
any  of  the  100  or  more  rheumatic  dis- 
seases  included  in  the  general  term, 
"arthritis,"  early  treatment  with  a  com- 
bination of  exercise,  joint  protection, 
medication  and  stress  management  can 
do  a  great  deal  toward  decreasing  the 
suffering  of  its  victims. 

The  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  Ar- 
thritis Foundation,  was  based  on  tech- 
niques contained  in  "The  Arthritis  Help- 
book,"  by  Drs.  James  F.  Fries  and  Kate 
Lorig  of  the  Stanford  University  arthritis 
center. 

Topics  covered  exercise,  special  de- 
vices and  methods  of  movement  to  re- 
duce pain,  group  support,  and  ways  to 
evaluate  "quack"  and  unproven  reme- 
dies. 

The  Montana  chapter  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  has  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  other  information  available  to  those 
suffering  from  any  of  the  three  types  of 
arthritis  and  their  families.  The  address 
is  Box  20994,  Billings,  MT  59104. 

Leen  explained  that  learning  to  live 
with  arthritis  "is  something  like  learning 
to  live  with  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  . . .  vic- 
tims go  through  the  same  cycles  of  de- 
nial, anger,  depression,  bargaining  with 
God  and,  finally,  acceptance." 

Once  people  have  learned  to  accept 
that  they  have  the  disease,  they  can  be- 
gin to  learn  how  to  help  themselves  be- 
come more  comfortable,  more  produc- 
tive and  more  independent,  Leen  said. 

Cold  Cure  Sought 

Elliott  C.  Dick,  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
medical  school,  is  testing  a  facial  tissue 
doused  with  asubstanceto  kill  virusesto 
see  if  the  common  cold  can  be  "wiped 
out."  The  substance  used  is  extracted 
from  fruit  juices,  but  is  not  vitamin  C, 
Dick  said. 

He  did  a  similar  experiment  in  1979 
using  an  iodine  compound  and  subjects 
with  colds  who  used  the  tissues  indi- 
cated their  colds  reduced  by  about  one- 
half. 
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Dr.  Espelin 
New  Director 
IPO  Program 


Dr.  Donald  E.  Espelin 


Dr.  Donald  E.  Espelin  has  been  named 
medical  director  of  the  improved  preg- 
nancy outcome  (IPO)  program  in  the 
health  services  and  medical  facilities 
division  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 

Dr.  Espelin  is  a  native  of  Great  Falls, 
where  he  completed  high  school  and 
earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
chemistry  from  the  College  of  Great 
Falls.  His  medical  training  was  com- 
pleted at  the  University  of  Utah,  where 
he  specialized  in  pediatrics. 

Following  his  residency,  he  entered 
private  practice  in  Helena,  where  he  was 
named  chief  of  staff  at  Shodair  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  1970-1971,  and  at  St. 
Peter's  Community  Hospital  in  1973-74. 

He  has  been  a  board  member  and 
chairman  of  the  long-range  planning 
committee  of  United  Way  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  county,  a  board  member  of  the 
Family  Teaching  Center  in  Helena,  presi- 
dent of  Tuckers  Foundation  of  Montana, 
and  served  as  physician  representative 
on  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Crime 
Prevention. 


Test  for  Depression 

A  urine  test,  which  might  reveal  low 
levels  of  phenylethylamine  (PEA)  in  the 
brain  may  reveal  depression  in  patients 
which  can  be  masked  by  such  symptoms 
as  alcoholism,  loss  of  sex  drive,  marital 
discord,  chronic  pain  or  other  behavioral 
problems.  Researchers  at  Rush-Pres- 
byterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago  have  developed  a  way  of 
tracing  PEA  by  measuring  a  key  break- 
down product  (PAA)  which  is  excreted 
in  the  urine. 


Students  More  . . . 

Illness  Costs 
5  Days  Yearly 
Off  the  Job 

Illness  and  injury  are  keeping  this 
country's  workers  off  the  job  an  average 
of  five  days  a  year  and  causing  school 
children  to  miss  class  slightly  more  than 
five  school  days  each  year,  a  new  gov- 
ernment report  says. 

"Disability  Days:  United  States,  1980," 
was  published  by  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  based  on  interviews 
with  39,000  households  comprised  of 
103,000  people. 

A  summary  of  the  report  by  United 
Press  International  said  Americans  are 
projected  to  have  had  an  estimated  4.2 
billion  days  of  restricted  activity  in  1980, 
an  average  of  19.1  days  per  person  — 
one  day  more  than  in  1975  and  3.1  days 
more  than  in  1971 . 

The  projections  showed  Americans 
spent  1.5  billion  days  in  bed  in  1980  be- 
cause of  illness  or  injury,  lost  472.1  mil- 
lion days  of  work  and  missed  204  million 
school  days. 

That  works  out  to  an  average  of  7  days 
in  bed  per  person,  5  days  of  work  lost  per 
jobholder  and  5.3  days  off  from  school 
per  child,  the  researchers  concluded. 
Days  in  bed  include  hospital  stays. 

The  researchers  said  income,  sex, 
race,  age  and  where  a  person  lives  ap- 
parently have  a  bearing  on  the  number 
of  sick  days  taken. 

Among  their  other  conclusions: 

•  More  than  half  the  population,  52.1 
percent,  reported  spending  no  days  in 
bed  because  of  illness  or  injury,  but 
another  2.7  percent  said  they  had  spent 
31  days  or  more  in  bed. 

•  Women,  who  generally  report  more 
illness  —  in  part  because  of  childbear- 
ing  —  had  more  disability  days  than 
men. 

•  Blacks  had  higher  rates  of  restricted 
activity,  bed  disability  and  lost  more 
work  time  than  whites,  but  white  school 
children  lost  more  time  from  school  than 
blacks  —  5.4  days  a  year  compared  to 
4.1  days  for  blacks. 

•  Urban  dwellers  had  higher  rates  of 
restricted  activity  and  days  spent  in  bed 
than  those  living  outside  the  city. 

Breast  X-Rays  Safer 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  now 
recommending  annual,  or  at  least  every 
other  year,  breast  X-rays  for  women  in 
their  40s  and  older. 

"There  has  been  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  diagnostic  accu- 
racy of  mammography  in  recent  years. . . 
the  risk  of  inducing  breast  cancer  by  the 
low  doses  (of  radiation)  now  possible... 
if  it  exists  at  all  —  is  minimal,"  the  organi- 
zation said. 


Bureau  Chief 
Position  Goes 
To  Ferguson 


Maxine  B.  Ferguson 


Maxine  B.  Ferguson,  R.N.,  M.N.,  is  the 
new  chief  of  the  nursing  bureau  in  the 
health  services  and  medical  facilities 
division  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 

She  earned  her  bachelor  of  science 
and  master's  degrees  in  nursing  from 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman 
after  having  pre-nursing  courses  at  East- 
ern Montana  College  in  Billings. 

Ferguson  has  been  a  part-time  nurs- 
ing consultant  with  the  department 
since  1971,  and  has  been  continuing 
education  coordinator  with  the  Montana 
Nurses  Association  since  March,  1979. 

Ferguson  was  an  instructor  and  assis- 
tant professor  at  MSU  and  Carroll  Col- 
lege for  over  seven  years,  after  serving 
as  a  public  health  nurse  at  the  Centerfor 
Handicapped  Children  in  Billings  for 
over  three  years. 

She  has  been  instrumental  in  writing 
and  directing  video  tapes,  preparing 
educational  materials  and  manuals, 
and  developing  workshops  for  nurses 
throughout  Montana. 

She  earned  the  Montana  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, District  4,  "Nurse  of  the  Year" 
award  in  1980,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
MSU  nursing  honorary,  Alpha  Tau 
Delta,  and  a  charter  member  of  Sigma 
Theta  Tau,  Zeta  Upsilon  chapter,  na- 
tional honor  society  of  nursing. 

Lack  of  Warning  Noted 

The  World  Health  Organization,  say- 
ing more  than  a  million  people  around 
the  world  still  die  prematurely  because 
of  cigarette  smoking,  noted  cigarettes  of 
the  same  .brand  carrying  health  warn- 
ings in  developed  countries  are  mar- 
keted without  these  warnings  —  and 
with  much  highertar content—  in  devel- 
oping countries. 
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—  INDICATORS  — 


(Items  in  this  column  are  gleaned  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  are  merely  "indicators"  of  recent 
medical  research  direction  and  results.  Treasure 
State  Health  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  sci- 
entific accuracy,  beyond  giving  the  source  of  the 
report.) 

Osteoporosis  —  This  degenerative 
disease  of  women,  characterized  by  a 
progressive  loss  of  bone  tissue,  can  fre- 
quently be  prevented  by  a  program  of 
regular  exercise  and  an  increase  in  cal- 
cium intake,  according  to  Dr.  Morris 
Notelovitz  at  the  University  of  Florida 
college  of  medicine.  Notelovitz  reports 
that  women  with  ancestors  from  the 
British  Isles,  northern  Europe,  China  or 
Japan  are  more  apt  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease than  are  those  of  African  or  Medi- 
terranean ancestry.  Osteoporosis  can 
be  extremely  painful,  and  lead  to  marked 
loss  of  height  in  women,  as  well  as  fre- 
quent fractures.  Women  who  wish  more 
information  on  the  subject  can  obtain  a 
pamphlet,  "What  Is  Osteoporosis?"  by 
sending  a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope to:  Women's  Health,  866  Third 
Avenue,  20th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Silent  Epidemic  —  Head  injuries  cause 
about  100,000  deaths  a  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  seven  times 
that  number  suffer  non-fatal  head  in- 
juries severe  enough  to  cause  hospital- 
ization, but  a  much  larger  group  who 
apparently  have  recovered  from  head 
injuries  continue  to  show  signs  of  intel- 
lectual and  behavioral  effects  for  years 
after  the  initial  injury.  Automobile  acci- 
dents and  sports  injuries  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  brain  damage,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  direct  blow  to 
the  head.  The  usual  neurological  tests 


are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect 
damage  from  minor  injuries,  which  could 
lead  to  emotional  instability,  lethargy, 
irritability,  and  inability  to  concentrate 
or  loss  of  memory.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Boll, 
neuropsychologist  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  says,  "The  brain  is  like  a  bowl 
of  Jell-O.  If  the  head  is  shaken,  the  brain 
sloshes  about  in  the  skull . . .  Someone  in 
an  accident  is  not  necessarily  fine  just 
because  he  didn't  hit  the  windshield." 

DMSO  —  This  controversial  chemical 
used  for  years  by  veterinarians  to  treat 
animals  for  muscle  aches  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  as  an  "underground"  arthritis 
treatment,  may  inhibit  the  effectiveness 
of  prescribed  medication  and  lead  to 
nerve  damage,  according  to  Dr.  Brian  N. 
Swanson,  a  pharmacologist  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Swanson  reported  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Laboratory  and  Clinical 
Medicine  that  tests  on  rats  and  humans 
show  DMSO  chemically  inhibits  the  con- 
version of  sulindac,  a  commonly  pre- 
scribed anti-arthritic  drug,  into  its  active 
form  in  the  body.  In  at  least  two  cases 
arthritis  patients  using  both  chemicals 
suffered  nerve  damage  in  their  arms 
and  legs  that  wasonly  partially  reversible 
during  the  following  year.  Swanson  rec- 
ommends that  physicians  who  prescribe 
sulindac  (sold  under  the  brand  name  of 
Clinoril)  should  strongly  advise  their 
patients  not  to  use  DMSO. 

Sodium  —  People  with  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  disease  who  want  to 
cut  down  on  their  sodium  intake  should 
consider  their  water  source,  as  well  as 
their  food.  To  find  the  sodium  content  of 


your  water  call  your  local  health  depart- 
ment or  water  company,  or  if  your 
source  is  a  well,  have  your  water  tested. 
If  you  use  a  water  softener  or  condi- 
tioner, check  to  see  if  salt  is  used  to 
remove  minerals,  and  if  so,  you  may 
wish  to  change  to  another  source  for 
drinking  and  cooking.  To  help  keep  so- 
dium consumption  under  control,  a 
booklet  is  available  which  lists  almost 
800  foods  and  condiments,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  over-the-counter  drugs. 
Send  your  order,  and  $4.25,  to  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center,  Dept.  138L, 
Pueblo,  CO  81009,  and  ask  for  "The 
Sodium  Content  of  Your  Food." 

Vitamin  B-6  —  This  vitamin,  often 
used  to  treat  nerve  damage,  can  cause 
severe  damage  to  the  nervous  system 
and,  in  the  most  severe  cases,  leave  vic- 
tims barely  able  to  walk,  if  overused. 
Doctors  from  four  institutions  reported 
in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
that  long-term  megavitamin  pyridoxine 
therapy  is  not  safe.  Patients  seem  to  re- 
cover, although  rather  slowly,  from  the 
damage  after  discontinuing  use  of  B-6. 

Aspartame  —  This  new  sugar  substi- 
tute may  change  levels  of  chemicals  in 
the  brain  that  affect  behavior,  according 
to  Dr.  Richard  J.  Wurtman  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  who  cited 
animal  studies.  He  said  the  problems  are 
most  apt  to  occur  when  people  drink 
several  cans  of  aspartame-sweetened 
soda  along  with  eating  some  form  of 
carbohydrate. 
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